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Letter from the Editors: 


We feel this third edition of KEYSTONE 
continues to maintain high standards in both 
art and literature set by the previous issues. 

We want to thank all the students who 
submitted work and we would like to 
encourage you to submit work again in the 
coming spring quarter. 

We also want to express appreciation to 
each of the staff members and our advisors for 
the talents and time they contributed toward 
production of the 1989 issue of KEYSTONE. 


Lynn Kenan 
Lisa Turner 
Co-Editors 


Letter from the Advisor: 


Welcome, readers, to the third edition of 
KEYSTONE, CPCC’s creative arts magazine. 
I invite each of you to sit back, relax, and 
enjoy the art, photography, prose and poetry 
by talented CPCC students. KEYSTONE’s 


qian : 
STAFF cacao: 


Lynn Kenan 

Lisa Turner 

Lisa Williams 
Henrietta Goodman 
Scott Friddle 
Michele Van Duyne 
Paige Manos 
William Bullock 
Rosario Villanueva 


Angelina Korinis 
Mary Murchison 
Jobea Lindley 


distinguished judges, who so graciously gave of 
their time and expertise, have chosen a rich 
variety of superb material for this issue for 
your perusal. 

All of us on the KEYSTONE staff are 
grateful to the many students who submitted 
their work to us; we hope this issue will 
encourage an even bigger response to our call 
for entries next spring, particularly art and 
photography. 

It 1s always a special thrill to participate in 
the long process of magazine production. The 
superb co-editors, Lynn Kenan and Lisa 
Turner, have worked diligently and creatively 
to organize the contents. Their artistic talents 
are evident throughout, and their leadership 
inspired the rest of the outstanding student 
staff to aspire to excellence, too. 

In closing, I pause to thank a unique 
contributor, Irene Murchison, who most 
certainly left her imprint on this '89 
KES NONE 


Mary Murchison 
Student Publications Advisor 
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SCROLL OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


gently I try to unfold it 
wound so tight for so long 
it resists - opens for a brief 
frustrating glimpse 

then snaps shut coils 


back into itself 


to pry - to unravel it completely 


I fear it would crumble 


Lynn Konowitz 
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Untitled 
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Lisa Williams 


FLOATING 


No energy spent 
to swim to unknown shores 
I go with the current 


like driftwood 


tumbled about 
by wave and wake 


storm tossed 


drowning — surfacing 


drowning — surfacing 


sometimes the water calms 
yet there is always 

the salt spray 

that stings my eyes 


the chill that numbs 


but these are 


familiar waters 


what dangers lie 


on unknown shores 


Lynn Konowlitz 


the namesake 


at Kentucky Fried Chicken 

on a Sunday night I ask 

may I have a breast 

instead of the wing 

the young woman 

with the power of tongs 

looks at my white hair 
exchanges the wing for a breast 


sitting alone reading the paper 
I eat the crispy meat 

my teeth discover 

a half of a wishbone 


the music box plays 
you're nobody 
till somebody loves you 


at my grandmother's house 

for a southern Sunday dinner 

as her namesake 

I got the wishbone 

it was understood 

by my hungry cousins 

a whole wishbone juicy and plump 


tonight I lick 

the thin bone clean 
it is the longest half 
a wish come true 


somebody loves me 


somebody with a grandmother 
refills my coffee cup 


Willa Justice 


Sunday Afternoon 
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Paige 


LOVE ME, 
LOVE MY DOG 


I knew it was over the day Ken kicked my dog, but the beginning of the end 
came before that, on a balmy May day that brought an epidemic of spring fever to 
our Midwestern campus. Kids were cutting classes, ditching dog-eared notebooks 
in the Union, stretching out in groups on the grassy mall. A long-haired theology 
major tried to hand out flyers on an anti-war march, but no one paid him much 
attention. There were more pressing matters-- a warm spring day in Milwaukee is 
a rare gift that demands careful spending. _ 

Even I was not immune. As Ken came out of his philosophy class, the breeze ae 
ruffled his thick blond hair and for a minute I fancied ie lookedjust like Robert e 
Redford. He was as tall and light-skinned as I was small andolive-complexioned. = 
We made an interesting study in contrasts, for those given to analyzing such 
things. Ken liked basketball, I loved ballet; he preferred Dean Martin movies to 
my precious Ingmar Bergman; he was strong-minded and decisive while I, despite 
all his browbeating, remained hopelessly wishy-washy. 
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Ken wanted to go sailing, and he convinced me that missing a te in my 
Chaucer class wouldn't matter at this point in the semester. We headed for Lake 
Michigan, stopping first at a Burger Chef bursting with college kids bound for 
various off-campus destinations. 


Thirty minutes later, we pushed off from a weather-beaten pier in a rented 
sloop with the name "Fair Wind" painted in dark blue letters on the white stern, 


ee ie 

It was a day tailor-made for sailing. The lake sparkled in the spring sun, ape re 
the boat moved out cleanly in the steady breeze. My job was simple--letting thejib../s.°.” 
out on one side and cleating it on the other--and left me plenty of time to eh a : 
daydream about the summer ahead. It would be a relief to put the textbooks aside* © 


and read some escapist novels for a change. 
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“Would you look at that place?" Ken said suddenly. I followed his gaze toa 
three-level cedar A-frame perched on a hill overlooking the lake. The front was 
one gleaming expanse of glass, and a deck landscaped with potted plants wrapped 
around three sides. Off to one side, a turquoise pool glittered in the sun. 


“It must be a hotel," I said. "It's too big for a house." 


; Ken grunted. "Of course it's a house. That's how the proverbial other half 
ives. 


"One family in that huge aes I thought of the city neighborhood where I 
grew up, the little brick bungalows crammed together on 40-foot lots looking out 
on a grimy used car lot. And the homeless families, some with small children, 
who slept in boxes and drainpipes near the Community Center where I 
volunteered on weekends. 


"Tighten up on that line," Ken directed, and I pulled the jib in and cleated 
the line. The boat keeled up on its side and shot forward. 


"Wouldn't you like to live in a house like that?" 


Ken's question hung in the air between us. His questions had a way of 
sounding like demands. 


"I'm not sure.” I avoided his eyes. "Just think of all the money you'd need, 
all the furniture and things, to live there." 


"Well, I'm going to own a place like that," he said, letting the mainsail out 
until it flapped noisily above us. "Maybe we could live on the lake in the 
summer, and rent a place in Milwaukee for the winter. What do you say?" 


"Sure--that sounds great." 


Whenever he talked about "we" and tried to map out my future along with 
his, my stomach started AUN and my mouth went dry. It wasn't that I didn't 
love him, but I couldn't handle the idea of getting married. I looked forward to 
graduating from college, being free of the demands of my teachers, parents, 
roommates, free to find meaningful work, and make my own decisions. How 
could I choose instead to be somebody's wife? 


A gust of wind tipped the boat up on one side, and I threw my weight to 
starboard, leaning out over the churning water as Ken did the same. 


We were poised on the edge, at the mercy of wind, water, and a 15-foot hulk 
of fiberglass topped with wildly fluttering canvas. The boat suddenly righted itself, 
and we breathed easily again. 


| ay ousready to head back?" Ken asked, and we carefully turned the boat back 
toward,shore, looking with new respect at the choppy waves. 
ae 


~~ Ken was quiet and moody all the way back. Something about the day had 
gone-wrong, something more serious than a gust of wind out of nowhere. Ken 
and I were on different tracks, headed in opposite directions. Even a collision 
course would be better than this aimless aleiteine apart... | 


It was probably my fault. It invariably was, at least in Ken's eyes. And he had 
a way of persuading me that his view was the only sensible one. 


Strangely, it took a scraggly Cairn terrier to bring me to my senses. On the last 
day of finals, I found the dog sitting on the back steps:of the dorm, covered with 
mud and whining piteously. I fed and bathed him, and looked around for his 
owner. When no one claimed him I took the.dog home, ignoring my mother's 
.»..«@rumbling when I installed him on the footef my bed while I unpacked my 

“=~ clothes‘and books. 


3y the time Ken came over that weekend, Humbug was one of the family. He 
* had away of taking your hand in his mouth and holding it there for a minute 
‘without biting down. It was his way of saying hello. 
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Ken didn't give the dog a chance to greet him. I walked into the living room 
just in time to see him pull back his leg and deliver a hard kick, sending the little 
terrier sprawling against the wall with a yelp. 


"Why did you do that?" I asked, feeling my face redden with anger. 


"He bit me," Ken said, frowning at the dog's retreating hind end and 
drooping tail. "Don't you know better than to take in a vicious stray? That dog 
ought to be in the pound." 


That mean-spirited kick set the tone for the whole evening, and we sat 
through a mindless movie in stony silence. When we drove up to the house, I 


jumped out of the car and ran up the steps, half-hoping Ken would follow me and 
say he was sorry. 


Humbug was waiting for me, bounding wildly against the door. I let him out 
and stood on the elm-shaded sidewalk, watching the taillights of Ken's Mustang 
disappear down the street. The tears started as | thought of all the roses he had 
sent me in those first heady months of getting to know one another. | 
remembered three years of military balls, after-game parties, shared study sessions, 
sweet kisses... 


A low growl snapped me back to the present. 1 looked down to see Humbug 
casually lift his leg and spray the jacket Ken had left hanging on the porch rail. | 
started laughing then, and I was still shaking with giddy sobs when my mother 
found me crouched on the steps, the dog cradled in my arms. 


Barbara J. Mayer 
First Place Winner, Short Stories, 1989 Keystone 
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Story above story, 

Rigid steel frames tiled in glass 

Point up from dark streets and sidewalks 

Until they're hit by morning's color scheme 

Just arriving on the horizon 

And reflected back in gleaming banded patterns. 


But few commuters even notice this phenomenon. 
They plod through traffic, engrossed in routines, 


Missing the transient merger 
Of Man's visions with Nature's imagery. 


Lynn Kenan 
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Life Experiences 


Angelina Korinis 
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wild root 


pound the pestle 

on its roots 

extract a nostrum 

healing horses in their boots 
an elixir 

animal and human fixer 
stimulating 

secretion juices 

one might fool old Pavlov's dog 
or warm the frigid 

female flower 
elecampane 

aster power 

( ehl ee kam PAYN ) 
what an exotic 

oracular name 
herbaceously highborn 
but coarse and wild 
perhaps, a weed 

I wonder where 

you'd get the seed? 


Margaret Bullock 


MOUNTAIN WOMAN 


Climb from your mountain 
Bearing sweet songs 
In a rough woven basket 


Still scented with pine. 


Weave me a tale 
Gentle as babe's breath 
Of mossy hollow, 


Flowered hill. 


Hues of the rainbow 
Entwine in your tresses, 
Garlands of verse 


Stream colors of life. 


Pour from your heart 
To a vein I have opened 
Flowing melodies 


Like whispered smoke. 


How silent your feet glide 
Over leaf covered walkway, 
No concrete ribbons 


Bruise, or strip flesh away. 


Gail A. Price 
second Place Winner, Poetry, 1989 KEYSTONE 
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Share with my senses 


Your blueprint for living 


Where the season's pages 


Flick by in slow time. 


The lines of your life 
And notes of your tune 
Sing verses of hope 


To a city held child. 


Gather my bones, 
Cloak them in webbing 
Strewn with dew drops 


That sparkle like tears. 


Shimmering sunbeams 
Evaporate wet eyes, 
Replenish with magic 


From your basket spill. 


Promise me more 


Than what this place has brought me, 


Bring peace to my valley 


Oh wise mountain maid. 


Gail‘AsPrice 


KING’S PINNACLE—MARCH 16TH, 1989 


Airplanes sew cotton threads 
into the sky 

and green weeds float 

on the lake 

like parsley in a soup. 

I climb totem poles of granite 
past a deepset eye, 

a sparrow flying out, 

a grinning mouth 

sprouting a tree. 

The pine needle tastes sharp 
between my teeth. 

I caress the rock, 

rough under my fingers 

like your beard against my cheek 
and I find many places to hold on 
but none to cling. 

Hawks, wings tipped toward the sun, 
soar like victory above me. 
Tonight the moon will be 

a shining smile. 


Henrietta Goodman 


Through Weeraphan's Eyes 


Monsoons have taken their yearly toll 

On the Udonthani village in Thailand. 
Seven year old Weeraphan waits for the 
Last rains to pass, so he can mend the 

Oxen pen and clear rubble from his family's 
Small vegetable patch. 


In his tiny hand he holds a photograph. 

A family portrait 

Taken with a Polaroid camera 

Sent from a land far away. 

With deep black eyes he stares 

At each member of his foster family, 
Trying to know them by this glossy image. 


He has never seen people 

With fair skin and bright eyes before. 

They are well fed, 

Wearing fine clothing and new shoes, 

Holding each other with loving arms. 

Weeraphan wants to know this boy 

With mischief in his eyes who poses 

With his two fingers held like rabbit ears 

Above his sister's head. z 
And his sister, with copper hair (os 
Who leans giggling on one foot... 

He wants to know her too. 


by 


EOYUPKALVOROPOTUDME>ewC 


As he sits on the rickety steps 

Of his one-room house on stilts, 

His feet in thonged shoes 

Crusted with mud, 

Weeraphan dreams. , 

He wants to stand with them : 
Squinting in the sunshine 

On a carpet of lush green grass. 


Lynda Calabrese 
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ON RE-READING "FINNEGANS WAKE" 
WITH "A SKELETON KEY TO --" 


Beloved Amuses watch as I take 


holy sprinkle of waters from Finnagains Wake 


an wha' a wakenin eh tis eh tis 
The din of it all is a mighty strain 


that rocks the soul of everones' brain 


But helpin unmaze the wake for me 


is a good book by Robinson and J.C. 


J.C.'s Joseph Campbell 
(not Jesus Christ tho he mightta been 


for all his acquaintance with gods and men) 


J.C. is dead but recently 


he's been seen on the ever livin T.V. 


and I must say his bones unrattle my brain 


as om rocked egan by the wake of Finn 


Lynn Konowitz 
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“Untitled 


Lynn Kenan 
First Place Winner, Art, 1989 KEYSTONE 
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Henrietta Goodman 
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Rain at the Battery 


I have been almost a week 

in a third story room on Meeting Street. 

I have bought oranges at dawn in the market 

and watched your grandmother weave baskets 

round as fetters, 

empty as her eyes. 

I have walked barefoot by day through damp alleys 

beyond the circle of horse drawn carriages 

to houses that are slowly falling 

or burning by the block. 

One of these houses is yours. 

You have made for me 

a silver and turquoise ring, 

forged it to my finger, 

and when I open my mouth 

I taste salt on my tongue like tears. 

My window has no screen 

and we have leaned out 

and found that by starlight you are darker than I 

but the night is blacker than anyone. 

Rain at the Battery 

waters down the ocean, 

ee a « Pyat a crowns the cobblestones. 

El eR a LI aie ee Rcornc Une A tern Fog swirls up like smoke from cold cannons 
Lynn Kenan and the grey bridges blend with the steel 

of sky and sea, 

spun in the air like webs, 

scalloped like waves. 

I must cross them to go home. 
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Henrietta Goodman 
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JIMMY'S FATHER DIED 


hen Jimmy Vance was ten his father died. "A rare heart disease," they had 
said. There was no way it could have been detected; it was just one of those bizarre 
things that happens sometimes. Jimmy said to himself that day, "My father is dead. 
He won't be here to guide me through life, so I must become a man on my own." 


Jimmy struggled throughout his adolescent years doing a man's chores around 
the house. He did maintenance work on on his mother's car, mowed the lawn, 
painted the house , and did numerous other things that fathers do and children take 
for granted. 


Jimmy's mother wasn't able to work because of poor health, so the family lived 
hand to mouth. His mother found it very hard to support four children with the 
meager twelve-hundred dollars a month she received from Social Security. Jimmy 
wished very much that his family could do better, but it seemed that the situation 
never improved. 


When Jimmy was thirteen he decided that he could be doing more for his 
family. Being the eldest of four children, he reasoned, it was his responsibility to 
help make a better living for his family. He found that he could make about forty 
dollars a week doing odd jobs such as raking leaves, mowing grass, and trimming 
hedges. By the time he was sixteen he held down a year-round job at the local 
grocery store and a summer job harvesting tobacco. He used his paycheck from the 
store to buy groceries for the family and during the summer he used the money he 
made in the tobacco fields to buy clothes and other necessities for his brother and 
two sisters. 


Jimmy wasn't a social person, nor did he have any desire to be. Since the death 
of his father he had become very withdrawn. He detested the idea of hanging out at 
the gameroom or cruising the local mall with friends, these things fo |] imwerea _ 
waste of time and money. His only desire in life was to work and help support his _ 
family. He thought of friendly relationships as frivolous and only for people who 
didn't have responsibility. | . 


Graduation from high school was a turning point in Jimmy's life. He was now, 
for all intents and purposes, on his own. A strong and proud young man, Jimmy ~~ 
was ready to take on the world. He enrolled in college and threw himself into his _ 
studies. Many were the nights that he was up until 3:00 a.m. studying. Finally, after 
six years, he earned his Masters Degree and graduated with the highest of honors. _ 


Having accomplished all of this, Jimmy was sure that the world was his; 
nothing could go wrong. Then one night he awoke from a restful sleep to the 
sound of the telephone. 


"Hello, Jimmy. Listen, I'm sorry to wake you up so early, but havesome bad 
news.” It was his sister Dawn. She rarely called him and he wondered what was so 
important that she had done so now, at 6:00 a.m. 
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"I know you don't want to hear this, but I've got to tell you. Mom was 
diagnosed with breast cancer yesterday and the doctor said it was in the advanced 
stages; Mom has about three months to live." 


Struck dumb, Jimmy let the receiver fall to the floor. After already having lost 


his father it seemed inconceivable that he could be losing his mother also. If his 
mother really died he would have the responsibility of taking care of the two 
youngest children, and he had had enough of that; he was ready to live his own life. 


A month later Jimmy's mother was operated on to remove the cancerous 
breast. As she lay in her room sleeping off the effects of the anesthetic, Jimmy came 
in. She sure has aged rapidly in the last month, Jimmy thought to himself. He 
hated to see her go through so much pain. She had lived a hard life already without 
having to go through this as well. He sat down wearily and just stared at her for a 
while. 


. just as he was getting up to go talk to her doctor, she came to and called his 
name in a quiet, weak voice. 


'How are you feeling, Mom?" Jimmy asked. 


_~ "Never mind how I feel; I have to talk to you about something important," his 
other said. 


Jimmy had a feeling that this was something that couldn't wait so he let her 
talk. 


‘Jimmy, I'm sorry for having let so many years go by without telling you this, 
y but I wanted to wait until you were older. The problem is that when you got older 
» the time still didn't seem right. I need to tell you now, otherwise you may never 
know. You see, Harley Vance wasn't really your father. We got married when you 
~ were just a baby and he adopted ou so you would have his last name.” This she 


“we bet ie ne Well it didn't tak é 
Oak and I doubt that he will eve ange. I had so hoped he could ears he a 
father to you. Maybe you could g ouch with him some time; he lives right 
here in town. I'm sure he'd like to see you now pat you've grown up." Exhausted, 
she smiled wearily ad fell into a ep. 


The next morning SS went back to the Thea to visit again with his 
mother. He had thought long and hard about what she had told him and he was no 


ie 


longer angry at her. He understood how hard it must have been for her to keep all 
of that inside for so many years. Eager to find out more about his real father, he 
practically ran through the hospital. When he reached her room he was puzzled 
not to find her there. The bed had been made and it looked as if no one was 
occupying the room. A sickening feeling overtook him; something bad had 
happened, he just knew it. He turned and walked quickly to the nurses station 
down the hall. A young candy striper was at the desk and no one else was in sight. 
Where were all of the doctors and nurses, he wondered. 


“Excuse me miss, but could you tell me if Wanda Vance has gone to be X-rayed 
or something?" he asked frantically. 


“Are you her son Jimmy?" she asked. He nodded affirmatively, wanting her to 
hurry up and answer. 


“Haven't you been told yet? She died about an hour ago. I'm sorry," she said 
very calmly. 


Jimmy sat down in the lobby, a sea of tears rolling down his face. If I had only 
been here an hour earlier I could have had a chance to tell her good-bye, he thought 
to himself. He found it hard to face the truth; she was really gone. 


The first thing he did when he calmed down was look up Ace Douglas' phone 
number. He found it easily enough in the local directory and dialed it nervously. 
He didn't really know what to say so he figured he would just improvise. After five 
rings he assumed that no one was home and started to pull the receiver away from 
his ear to hang up. Just then a man with a burly, growling voice answered. 


"EleHo- 
‘Is this Ace Douglas?" Jimmy asked in a wavering voice. 
"Yeah, what the hell do you want?" Ace growled. 


Jimmy hesitated, then said, "My name is Jimmy Vance. I'm calling concerning 
my mother, Wanda." As Jimmy spoke his voice trembled. This wasn't as easy as he 
had thought it might be. "Uh, my mother just died of cancer this morning, Mr. 
Douglas. Yesterday she had a long talk with me and she told me that you were my 
father. I was hoping that you would attend the funeral and maybe we could go 
somewhere afterwards and talk for a while." Jimmy waited a few seconds and there 
was no reply. "Mr. Douglas, are you still there?" Jimmy asked. 


"Yeah, I'm still here. I can't believe that bitch told you that shit. I'm not your 
father, boy. Your mom was screwing around with one of the guys in my pit crew 
about the same time she got pregnant. I wasn't going to claim some bastard kid that 
weren't mine so I left her. Don't bother to call me anymore, kid," Ace yelled. Then 
he slammed the phone down in Jimmy's ear. 


Jimmy's body shook and tears of pure rage came to his eyes. There was no way 
he was going to let this man call his mother a liar and a bitch. He tore the name and 
address out of the phone book not quite knowing what to do with it, but he felt it 
would come in handy. This man had a chance to raise his son and bea part of his 
life thirteen years ago, but he had preferred his liquor bottle. Not only that, but he 
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had refused to acknowledge that Jimmy was his own flesh and blood. Jimmy would 
make him pay. 


The day after his mother's funeral, Jimmy pulled into the driveway of 639 
Robinson Road. "Ace Douglas," it said on the mailbox. Well, he was relatively sure 
that he had the right place. He sat there in his car and deliberated for a moment, 
wondering if he should really go through with his plan. Jimmy smiled at himself 
in the rearview mirror. Yes, I'm actually going to do it, he decided. 


Jimmy opened the glovebox and pulled out the dusty .357 magnum that had 
lain unused in his dresser since Harley Vance had died. Slowly and methodically he 
loaded it and stuck it in his jacket pocket. He got out of the car and slowly walked to 
the front door. He stood there for a moment shaking all over and then rang the 
doorbell twice. A tall man with blond hair and ocean-blue eyes opened the door. If 
Jimmy hadn't known better he would have thought that he was staring at a 
reflection of himself twenty years into the future. 


"Are you Ace Douglas?" Jimmy asked. 

"Yeah, what the hell do you want?" Ace barked. 

"I wanted a father," Jimmy said with tears in his eyes. Before Ace could blink 
Jimmy pulled the gun out of his jacket pocket and fired twice, both shots hitting Ace 


between the eyes. Jimmy turned and walked back to his car, crying. 


When Jimmy Vance was twenty-three his father died. 


Bcott T. Friddle 
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RAIN 


The rain sounds luscious Ol 6 VRE 


and dense as you sit here 
in this house 

deep in the woods 

on the edge of a brown lake. 
It is early morning. 

The kettle, heating 

for your morning coffee, 
hisses on the stove. 

Scout, the rat terrier, 

plays with the caterpillar 
as it inches across the rug 
on the living room floor. 
Nothing matters 

but the hissing kettle, 
Scout, the black caterpillar, 
and the rain 

hitting the leaves. 


Mary Wilmer 


Jerry W. Cullins 
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First Place Winner, Photography, 1989 KEYSTONE 


Stopping 


Last night 

you stopped me. 

I remember screaming 
"you don't care” 

and the zipper-sound 
of my key 

as you took it 

from the ignition. 


Tonight 

as I drive 

through the rain, 

the stoplights flow 
like blood 

across the pavement. 


Henrietta Goodman 


The Night 


The night is young, 
The moon is up, 
The owls whoo, 


You drink from a cup. 


THRE ADS The door slams, 


for my brother Gary The windows shutter, 


The cupboards shake, 
Threads that bound our lives 
Like fabrics in father's factory Moths flutter. 
Wove a business of forty years. 
Spin on worn out machines 


By tired workers. You sit to read 
Stitches baste us still A book in the light 

To past and family 

When Daddy worked From a candle, 
Twelve hour days 

Piecing together this business. In the middle of the night. 


Rolls of rainbow colors 
The buzz of machines : 
Smelllof dye April E. Laurents 


Fused into our very being. 


Threads whirled by one hundred women 
Revving out dozens. 

Racing against time for cents 

In syncronized production, 

Knit us tightly to each other. 


Frail now, 

Pulled to their limits 
By foreign importers 
Weakened by age 
Ina high tec industry. 


Threads still strengthen us 

To stand up to the wear and tear. 
In good times and bad 

Sewn to last. 


Karen DeMart 


| Second Place Winner, Art, 1989 KEYSTONE 
Lynda Calabrese a 
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Elegy to a Cotton House 


hen I was a little girl, it was my habit to wait at the oak tree by the barn for 
the wagon I could hear coming from the fields behind the house. Days towards the 
end of October are chilly, but I knew Jimmy Young, who drove the wagon of fresh 
picked cotton, would stop. He would reach down and pull me effortlessly into the 
wagon. 


"What's your name, little girl?" 
"Margaret Tomlin Blakeney," I'd reply. 


As expected, he'd tip his head back to "die laughing.” "Ok, MISS TOMLIN, let's 


gO. 


I would grip the plank seat, Jimmy would slap the mules, and together we 
would ride under the sunset down the dirt road, stopping in front of the Cotton 
House. 


This weathered building where cotton was stored is one of my earliest 
impressions. As a child, I caught vivid images and missed the full significance of 
the building; however, I didn't miss feeling sadness when it was used to store junk. 
I grieved like a child the day it became a charred ruin. 


The sides of the building were formed by long wide boards nailed horizontally, 
edges juxtaposed. This made the sides flat, not clapboard. Cracks between the boards 
weren't covered or filled. These cracks furnished much of the interior light, for 
there was no window and only one door in the rectangular structure. One could 
see the piles of rocks on which the beams sat but not the beams themselves. Sitting 
quite high off the ground from a child's eye, the Cotton House was covered with a 
tin roof and had never been painted. It turned a dark gray color long before I was 
born. Make no mistake, the Cotton House was not a barn; it was a house without 
room partitions. Burlap cotton sheets were dumped into this vast hollow each day 
until there was a mountain of white estimated to be worthy of ginning. The floor 
on which this white gold rested seemed secure and sustaining; the heart pine boards 
were swept clean each fall by the "hands." Before the sheets were untied and the 
contents deposited, thy father held a serious ceremony, a rite, in front of the Cotton 
House known as the weighing of the sheets. 


Milo and Bailey held a cedar pole on which the stillard hung. A tool dating 
back to Pharaoh, the stillard has found its way into antique stores. It looks like an 
arrow with a pear on it. The sheet knot was hung on one of the stillard hooks, the 
contents were weighed, and my father called out the weight as he wrote it in his 
spiral notebook so the women who gathered the cotton would know how much 
they had picked. They stood in clumps talking to each other until they knew the 
result. He had created a sort of contest, as well, declaring a winner of the day's labor. 
Marybelle usually picked the most; the winner had to beat her, which was not easy. 


“She beat you," my father teased Milo, Marybelle's husband. "Marybelle is the 


ie 275 pounds." Against the yellow glow of sunset, she'd lift her arms, "Praise 
the Lord!" 
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At last, Jimmy Young heaved bulbous sheets through the door. A mountain of 
softness, the growing pile of cotton was an inviting challenge, but I knew better than 
to go inside. The black people knew my father as a "fair" man; I knew him as a 
"strict" one. This was his business; all our lives depended on this cotton. It was 
food, Christmas presents, Santa Claus, school shoes for my sister, and seeds for the 
next year. Until 1960, most cotton in the south was raised by hand--meaning mule, 
plow, and man. Taking 270 hours of this labor to produce a bale of cotton, it's small 


wonder my father didn't want children playing in it. High technology rose up after 
1960, and the time to make a bale was cut to 23 hours. 


The rites ending the workday held me in awe. I had never heard the word 
economics; however, understanding evolved in my subliminal level. I viewed the 
Cotton House with the same reverence as Providence Presbyterian Church. 


Three decades ago, my father fenced the cotton fields and began to raise cows. 
The stillards were hung on a nail. Marybelle moved to Charlotte with her 
great-nephew, whom she had raised. In doing so, she stored her belongings, a forty 
year accumulation, in the Cotton House. Five years ago when I came home to live 
at the farm, the road to the Cotton House had grown up with birch saplings and 
wild plums. A persimmon tree had grown large and close to the house as if to 
support it, but the house looked the same on the outside. I could see Marybelle's 
junk through the cracks. 
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From time to time, I noticed changes. There were intruders on the farm. 
Boards on the lower right hand corner of the building were being pried back. I 
peeked to see Marybelle's old porch chairs turned upside down, dusty rugs, rusting 
tools and many dreary clothes. I vowed to clean it when I finished my own 
cleaning. 


One day on the way to pick blackberries, I noticed the door had been forced; the 
chain which had always held it closed hung limp against the door jam. It wasn't 
hard to pry because the door was no more than three flat boards nailed together ina 
"Z'" form. Doors were not locked when I was a child. I felt violated. Sadness, anger 
then rage filled me because I still viewed the Cotton House with reverence. 


VY 


Flames shot above the trees the day it burned. In the fifteen incandescent 
minutes it took our volunteer fire department to mobilize, the Cotton House was 
gone. They saved only the floor and some of Marybelle's junk. The firemen used 
long hooks to pull the burning sides to the ground. With these hooks, they began to 
sling hot tin out into the pasture. Walking towards the smoldering empty space 
between the trees, I noticed one of the firemen had Milo's World War 1 helmet on 
his head. 


"Who did this belong to?” he asked. 
In a daze, I answered, "It was Milo's. He fought in France." 


Chet Lewis, the fireman, indicated he wanted to keep it. At that moment, a 
helmet didn't matter. I stood watching a fireman shooting water on the burning 
trash, feeling frantic. A doll sat upright staring into the sunset, and a saddle with 
wide wooden stirrups was slung out. I reached for it. 


The firemen told the police the fire was caused by lightning, but the 
persimmon tree was charred by fire, not by a bolt of electricity. My gut feeling was 
that the fire was the work of an arsonist and I was infuriated that the county fire 
officials refused to make an investigation. 


I felt I should let Marybelle know. She was now in her eighties, and there 
might be some object of her past that she would treasure. 


‘Tl tell them-ons." she said, "but I don't think they will come." "Them-ons" 
were Frank James, her nephew, and his wife Polly. They didn't come, so I started 
without them. Straining almost defiantly with a desire to make something right, I 
began to clean up. There was the strangest smell. It made me sick. The more I 
picked up, the more there was. Wet soot accumulated on my trousers, hands, and 
face. I filled garbage bag after garbage bag, lining them up ona piece of roof tin. I 
grieved. Finally, worn out, I left the water logged junk and exposed pine floor to be 
guarded by the doll. 


I suspect Divine Providence wanted "MISS TOMLIN" to become reunited with 
her southern heritage. Indeed, the objects of farm life which I spurned as a young 
woman, I now cherish. I worked against developers, vis-a-vis a greedy family, to 
have a Historic Designation put on the farm buildings. For over a year, during 
those last moments of its life, the Cotton House was so proclaimed. Truly, it was a 
historic place. 


Margaret Bullock 
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The best years 

of our lives: 

a luminous world 

of ivy-covered walls 
leaves of gold 

russet and crimson 
crunching underfoot 
fresh-faced collegians 
in Pendleton plaids 
sprawled under trees 
in the slanting sunlight 
debating 

the meaning of life 

as if we had 

all the time in the world. 


The worst years 

of our lives: 

assassins’ bullets 

striking our leaders 

men and women clashing 

in the name of liberation 
sit-ins in the Union 

to protest racism 

and bomb threats 

canceling Commencement -- 
"Remember Kent State!" 

over it all 

the monstrous shadow of Vietnam 
threatening to blow our world 
sky-high. 


Barbara Mayer 
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reunion 


my mother's thin china teacup 
looks out of place | 
on my apartment kitchen table 
flowers on the cup have company 
pots from the patio 

red begonias and geraniums 

a winter garden on linoleum 


the blooms are less vivid 

than the dream of my mother and me 
arranging furniture in large rooms 
two double beds for each one 

i protested i don't need this space 

she insisted the family is coming 
covered each bed carefully 


i awake to my cramped nest 
look at familiar faces 
smiling from their frames 
rectangular like coffins 


alone in the kitchen 

i boil water 

till the kettle sings 

fill my mother's china cup 


and the family comes for tea 


Willa Justice 
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Dannye Romine is Book Editor of The 
Charlotte Observer. Her poems have 
appeared in Southern Poetry Review, The 
Paris Review, Little Magazine and many 
others. She has poems forthcoming in 
Prairie Schooner, Shenandoah and 
Gettysburg Review. 


ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


Christie Taylor is a partner of Hodges om 
Taylor Gallery which represents meee Ea 
professional artists of the southeast. 

In addition to her gallery responsibilities, 
Ms. Taylor curated Nine from North 
Carolina: An Exhibition of Women Artists 
which opened at The National Museum 
of Women in the Arts, Washington, D. C. HODGES TAYLOR GALLERY 
in April, 1989, and will travel in North 

Carolina through April 1990. 


FICTION AND NONFICTION 


Helen Copeland has published three 
juvenile novels, a picture book, and short 
stories in Cosmopolitan, Crucible, St. 
Andrews Review, Pembroke, Carolina 
Quarterly, The New Renaissance and O. 
Henry Festival Stories ’89. Her poetry has 
appeared in Christian Science Monitor, 
Saturday Review, Southern Poetry Review 
and other magazines. Last year 5t. 
Andrews Press published a collection of 
her poems: Endangered Specimen and Other 
Poems from a Lay Naturalist. Her adult 
novel manuscript is now seeking a 
publisher. 
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